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excerpts from an article about Cheyney and Iraq 

by Alan Spector 
21 November 2000 04:30 UTC 


The following is excerpted from an article that appeared in the SanFrancisco Bay Guardian 


During 

> > former defense secretary Richard Cheney's five-year tenure as chief 

> > executive of Halliburton, Inc., his oil services firm raked in big bucks 

> > from dubious commercial dealings with Iraq. Cheney left Halliburton with a 

> > $34 million retirement package last July when he became the OOP's 

> > vice-presidential candidate. 

> > 

> > Of course, U.S. firms aren't generally supposed to do business with Saddam 

> > Hussein. But thanks to legal loopholes large enough to steer an oil tanker 


through, Halliburton profited big-time from deals with the Iraqi 


dictatorship. Conducted discreetly through several Halliburton 

> subsidiaries 

> > in Europe, these greasy transactions helped Saddam Hussein retain his grip 

> > on power while lining the pockets of Cheney and company. 


> > According to the Financial Times of London, between September 1988 and 

> last 

> > winter, Cheney, as CEO of Halliburton, oversaw $23.8 million of business 

> > contracts for the sale of oil-industry equipment and services to Iraq 

> > "hrough two of its subsidiaries. Dresser Rand and Ingersoll-Dresser Pump, 

> > which helped rebuild Iraq's war-damaged petroleum-production 

> > infrastructure. The combined value of these contracts exceeded those of 

> any 


> other U.S. company doing business with Baghdad. 


> > 


> > Halliburton was among more than a dozen American firms that supplied 

> Iraq's 

> > Petroleum industry with spare parts and retooled its oil rigs when U.N. 

> > sanctions were eased in 1998. Cheney's company utilized subsidiaries in 
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ance, Italy, Germany, and Austria so as not to draw undue attention to 
:<>ntroversial business arrangements that might embarrass Washington and 
eopardize lucrative ties to Iraq, which will pump $24 billion of petrol 
mder the U.N.-administered oil-for-food program this year. Assisted by 
alliburton, Hussein's government will earn another $1 billion by 
ally 

xporting oil through black-market channels. 

With Cheney at the helm since 1995, Halliburton quickly grew into 
rica's 

ulimber-one oil-services company, the fifth-largest military contractor. 
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e biggest nonunion employer in the nation. Although Cheney claimed that 
e U.S. government "had absolutely nothing to do" with his firm's 
lieoric 

nancial success. State Department documents obtained by the Los Angeles 
imes indicate that U.S. officials helped Halliburton secure major 
ontracts in Asia and Africa. Halliburton now does business in 130 
ountries and employs more than 100,000 workers worldwide. Its 1999 income 
as a cool $15 billion. 


In 


addition to Iraq, Halliburton counts among its business partners 
iral 

utal dictatorships that have committed egregious human rights abuses, 
deluding the hated military regime in Burma (Myanmar). EarthRights, a 
Washington, D.C.-based human rights watchdog, condemned Halliburton for 


lergy-pipeline projects in Burma that led to the forced relocation of 
llages, rape, murder, indentured labor, and other crimes against 
manity. A full report (this is a 45 page pdf file - 
tp: //www. earthrights . or g/HalIiburton/r epo rt. pd - there is also a brief 


h ftp '• //www. e arthrights . org/news /ha lIib urton. htmI - summary) on the Burma 


bnnection, "Halliburton's Destructive Engagement," can be accessed on 
rthRights' Web site, http: //www. earth rig hts. org/news/hal I iburton. htm I. 


Eai 


uman rights activists have also criticized Cheney's company for its 
jestionable role in Algeria, Angola, Bosnia, Croatia, Haiti, Rwanda, 
omalia, Indonesia, and other volatile trouble spots. In Russia, 
alliburton's partner, Tyumen Oil, has been accused of committing massive 
aud to gain control of a Siberian oil field. And in oil-rich Nigeria, 
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alliburton worked with Shell and Chevron, which were implicated in gross 
man rights violations and environmental calamities in that country, 
iideed, Cheney's firm increased its involvement in the Niger Delta after 
e military government executed several ecology activists and crushed 
popular protests against the oil industry. 


to 


But 


alliburton also had business dealings in Iran and Libya, which remain on 
e State Department's list of terrorist states. Brown and Root, a 
alliburton subsidiary, was fined $3.8 million for reexporting U.S. goods 
Libya in violation of U.S. sanctions. 


in terms of sheer hypocrisy, Halliburton's relationship with Saddam 
Hussein is hard to top. What's more, Cheney lied about his company's 
ctivities in Iraq when journalists fleetingly raised the issue during the 
campaign. 

Questioned by Sam Donaldson on ABC's This Week program in August, Cheney 
bluntly asserted that Halliburton had no dealings with the Iraqi regime 
while he was on board. 

Donaldson: I'm told, and correct me if I'm wrong, that Halliburton, 
rough 

subsidiaries, was actually trying to do business in Iraq? 

Cheney: No. No. I had a firm policy that I wouldn't do anything in Iraq - 
ven arrangements that were supposedly legal. 

And that was it! ABC News and the other U.S. networks dropped the issue 
like a hot potato. As damning information about Halliburton surfaced in 

Eiuropean press, American reporters stuck to old routines and took their 
cues on how to cover the campaign from the two main political parties, 
h 

which had very little to say about official U.S. support for abusive 
Corporate policies at home and abroad. 


of 


Elut why, in this instance, didn't the Democrats stomp and scream about 
Cheney's Iraq connection? The Sore campaign undoubtedly knew of 
Halliburton's smarmy business dealings from the get-go. Sore and Lieberman 
could have made hay about how the wannabe SOP veep had been in cahoots 
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iaddam. Such explosive revelations may well have swayed voters and boosted 
re's chances in what was shaping up to be a close electoral contest. 


e Democratic standard-bearers dropped the ball in part because 
alliburton's conduct was generally in accordance with the foreign policy 
: the Clinton administration. Cheney is certainly not the only Washington 
over and shaker to have been affiliated with a company trading in Iraq, 
rmer CIA Director John Deutsch, who served in a Democratic 
ministration, is a member of the board of directors of Schlumberger, the 
icond-largest U.S. oil-services company, which also does business through 
qbsidiaries in Iraq. Despite occasional rhetorical skirmishes, a 
artisan foreign-policy consensus prevails on Capital Hill, where the 
commitment to human rights, with a few notable exceptions, is about as 
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"uth be told, trading with the enemy is a time-honored American corporate 
ractice - or perhaps "malpractice" would be a more appropriate 
ription 

big-business ties to repressive regimes. Given that Saddam Hussein, the 
ckriah du jour, has often been compared to Hitler, it's worth pointing out 
> > that several blue-chip U.S. firms profited from extensive commercial 
dealings with Nazi Germany. Shockingly, some American companies - 
ding 

Itandard Oil, Ford, ITT, GM, and General Electric - secretly kept trading 
ith the Nazi enemy while American soldiers fought and died during World 
ar II. 


oday General Electric is among the companies that are back in business 
ith Saddam Hussein, even as American jets and battleships attack Iraq on 

eekly basis using weapons made by G.E. But the United Nations sanctions 
ommittee, dominated by U.S. officials, has routinely blocked medicines 


her essential items from being delivered to Iraq through the 
for-food 

ogram, claiming they have a potential military "dual use." These 
dnctions have taken a terrible toll on ordinary Iraqis, and on children 
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> > particular, while the likes of Halliburton and 6.E. continue to lubricate 

> > their coffers. 

> > 
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Airlines screening only fraction of bags for hidden explosives 


By David Heath 

Seattle Times staff 


Although Congn 
arming pilots to 


Thirteen years 
passengers, onty 


after a bomb hidden in a suitcase blew up Pan Am Flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland, killing 259 
a fraction of baggage is screened for explosives. 


"We're fixated (bn 
inspector general 


Aviation-safety 
plane in 1988 


But improvemehi 
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Governmental 
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Employees for 
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airports. 


Southwest Airli 


reporter 


ess and the airline industry are looking at many ways to safeguard air travel — everything from 
banning carry-on bags — one challenge has been discussed for years but persists: 


barricading the pilots and leaving the belly of the plane open," said Mary Schiavo, a former 
of the Department of Transportation. 


experts have called for tightening luggage-screening since terrorists blew up the New York-bound 
he airline industry vowed it would never happen again. 


its have moved slowly. Since December 1996, the Federal Aviation Administration has purchased 
ors at $1 million each. The machines can screen as many as 225 pieces of luggage an hour, but a 
found that airlines were screening only that many in a day. 


phisticated hardware sits unused in a government warehouse, federal officials admit. And of the bomb 
the FAA has placed in the nation's larger airports, many "are sorely underused," Kenneth Mead, 
ril for the U.S. Department of Transportation, testified yesterday to the Senate Committee on 
Affairs. 


dared a goal of screening all checked bags for explosives by 2009, but "the airlines are concerned 
ore time," Mead said yesterday. 


irage, 1.8 million passengers board U.S. flights. At Seattle-Tacoma International Airport, about 
:rs get on planes each day, many of them checking bags that are then stored in cargo holds. 


There are at least four bomb detectors at Sea-Tac, one each for Alaska, United, American and Northwest airlines. 


private-security companies operate the sophisticated computer-imaging machines, known as CTX 
r is high and pay low for airport screeners, who typically run the bomb detectors at the nation's 


nes does not have a bomb-screening machine at Sea-Tac. 


Under new FAA directives, Southwest now must randomly conduct hand searches of luggage before putting it on 
board. 




Passengers at ticket counters are asked to step to the side, open their suitcases and allow a screener to look through 
the contents. 


Yesterday at Sea-Tac, a Times reporter conducted 30-minute spot checks at Southwest and Alaska's luggage¬ 
screening points. 


Screeners for S 
that the slow pa< 


outhwest examined eight of 51 bags, or 16 percent. Two of the workers were overheard to complain 
ce bored them. "I'm going to fall asleep," said one. 


At Alaska's boijil 
machine. Most 

When told of it 
following curre 


ib-detector station, uniformed workers put 13 of 66 bags — about 20 percent — through the 
of the time, the machine sat idle, with two operators waiting for work. 

5 20 percent screening rate, a spokesman for Alaska Airlines, Jack Evans, said the company was 
:nt FAA guidelines. 


"It shocks me 
critic. "There is 


t lat they're not using them to the fullest extent now," said Schiavo, a nationally known aviation-safety 
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curity system 

disaster led to a two-tiered security system at American airports, 
ational flights are screened more often and matched to passengers, 
estic flights is far more lax. 


the 


FAA did not require that any bags go through a bomb detector. Since the Sept. 11 terrorist 
ncy has set a numerical standard for airlines but will not say what it is. 


Critics say it would be possible to screen all bags, but the airlines have resisted. 


ve consistently sworn that there was no threat in this country because there's no way that the 
do it here," said Bob Monetti, an airline-safety expert and the president of Victims of Pan Am Flight 


cri 


re accustomed to terrorism, airport security is tighter. The airport in Kuala Lampur, Malaysia, has 14 
machines, more than any of the largest airports in the United States, said Monetti, whose son died in 
ash. In Manchester, England, security personnel screen all bags for bombs. 


itsadfastly complained that tighter security would be too costly and inconvenient for passengers, said 
a retired real-estate broker who served on a special presidential commission on airport security 
on administration. 


son died on Flight 103. 


ways relied on the old saw that they couldn't increase ticket prices because the public wouldn't stand 
said. "We told them that you had to pay for people's safety." 


former FAA director of security, said, "You've got to have someone interested in putting bags 
machines, and the airlines haven't been interested in doing that." 


Certified bomb-detection machine went on sale in 1994. The first 10 were sold to the Manchester 
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Even when the machines are used, they are often not used properly by the low-paid private-security workers who 
operate them, £ n FAA audit found. 


In the meantime, 
cash at the last 


The profiling s; 
in place by 20 


intern primarily has been used on international flights. The FAA has said a full profiling system will be 
. But in since the Sept. 11 attacks, a serious security overhaul is likely, experts say. 


04 


Not everyone i s convinced that profiling works. 


"Profiles are al 
which opposes 


ways one step behind the bombers," said Gregory Nojeim of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
the process on civil-liberty grounds. 


Speaking at an 
were 28 hijacki|ni 
stopped. 


Now that it's cl 
finally take strc 


lear that terrorists pose a threat on domestic flights, Monetti is waiting to see whether the FAA will 
ng action to beef up airport security. 


, the industry uses profiling to decide whose bags are screened. Passengers who buy tickets with 
minute, for example, are more likely to get their bags put through a bomb detector or hand-searched. 


air-security conference, Nojeim said that when profiling was used in 1972 to stop hijackings, there 
gs that year. It was only when the FAA required X-ray screening of all carry-on bags that hijackings 


"If the FAA doesn't act with all of these dead people, then they need to close down their doors and let someone else 
take over," he said. 

Seattle Times investigations editor James Neff contributed to this report. 
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came Tuesday, as congressional investigators detailed how existing contractors, who process and 
ims for doctors and hospitals, regularly give health care providers inaccurate, incomplete, unclear 
information. 
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Back Medicare Changes 

•ER, Associated Press Writer 


(AP) " The Bush administration embraced legislation that would give the government the right to 
panies that process billions of dollars in Medicare claims just as it picks any other contractor. 


;> listed in written notices, telephone help lines and Internet sites, the General Accounting Office told a 
"ttee that is considering legislation to overhaul Medicare contracting. 


w, the companies that process some $176 billion in Medicare claims each year are essentially chosen 
ice companies. The Department of Health and Human Services cannot easily end their contracts, 
doing a poor job. 


ing in the House Ways and Means health subcommittee would direct HHS to put contracts out for 
ng and allow the department to base payments on performance, which proponents say would give 
ntive to improve their operations. 


nistrator of the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services at HHS, told the panel it is a "very, 
J offered only minor suggestions for changes. 


ounting Office offered a stinging assessment of the contractors' work in testimony before the 


supposed to answer questions about billing from doctors and hospitals. In a test, the GAO made 
isking three frequently asked questions and found that only 15 percent of the answers were complete 
bout one in three was entirely inaccurate, with 53 percent simply incomplete. 


doctors were typically more than 50 pages long, sometimes 80 or more pages, and were poorly 
to wade through, the GAO said. Neither did the contractors' Web sites contain clear or timely 


The overhaul legislation is most important to the doctors and hospitals that deal with Medicare contractors on a daily 

































